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of Queensland, with the gangs of hired coolies cultivating 
sugar, will be found for many centuries to come, contrib- 
uting to the world one-thousandth part of the spiritual 
value which we owe to the land of Luther, Lessing, 
Goethe, Kant, Hegel, Humboldt, Heine, and Leibnitz. 
In the long run we believe this to be the sole value which 
a country can yield. But to Mr. Rhodes this is a stumb- 
ling-block, and to Mr. Chamberlain, foolishness. When 
a man can make money, why should he be fool enough to 
trouble himself with science, philosophy, poetry, art, re- 
ligion? There is better sport in " flotations," in '-bulls" 
and "bears," and similar monsters toyed with by rich 
men. Which shows the difference between the statesman 
and the political commis-voyageur ! 

The superficial reader might possibly imagine that we 
were desirous of seeing national distinctions abolished, 
and the whole world reduced to one dull uniformity. So 
far from this being our own view, we can show that this 
is, by a singular paradox, just the real ideal of the Jingo, 
the man who carries nationalism to exaggerated forms. 
When any person has surrendered what should be a pas- 
sion for humanity as a whole and a desire to promote its 
good as a whole, and has deliberately set himself to 
working for his nation as against other nations, he inevi- 
tably desires to see its sway worldwide, and its average 
ideals accepted everywhere. At the present time the 
average German or English Jingo would like to see the 
whole world German or English in the most commonplace 
and unpleasant sense of the term. Though every think- 
ing Englishman knows the truth of Napoleon's saying 
that empires die of indigestion, the Government is urged 
every day to grab at any territory in any part of the 
world that it can lay its hands on. Wise men know that 
nothing can be a greater source of danger than this, but 
the Jingo is not a wise man. And so we may be per- 
fectly certain that Jingoism must lead to one of two re- 
sults, either of which will cancel its own premises. 
Either a particular empire will conquer and overrun huge 
territories, and so reduce all to its own deadly monotony, 
or it will be overcome by its adversary, and so destroyed, 
or else make way for some other huge and dreary aggre- 
gation, which in its turn will succumb to some community 
more fitted to survive. So far from wishing to reduce the 
world to a dull level of uniformity, we desire to preserve 
the utmost variety. We know that all of worth which 
Europe has given to the world has been born out of end- 
less variety. Not big monotonous empires of shop- 
keepers and stockbrokers such as Mr. Chamberlain appar- 
ently looks forward to ; but small communities, in which 
there is a vigorous local feeling, but connected with a 
certain cosmopolitan feeling, such as the Italian common- 
wealths of the Middle Ages, seem the best breeding 
places of great and original men. The big empires of 
history have been singularly barren. 

We cannot go back to the Middle Ages or to any other 
past order. But we can perceive that mere nationalism 
inevitably leads to reaction, and that European history 
during this century shows the close connection. We fully 
admit that the cosmopolitanism of the last century was 
too thin, too devoid of positive content, to furnish the 
average man with what he needed to render him an ideal 
citizen. We hold, indeed, the doctrine that every his- 
torical movement has its justification in a wide synthesis. 
We have merely desired to investigate the origin of the 
phenomenon known as Jingoism, and we find it in an 



exaggerated nationalism, itself the necessary product of 
historic causes. This excess of nationalism we find to 
be responsible for reaction, to be, in fact, the great re- 
actionary agent of the time. We fully agree with those 
who contend that a nation is a useful intermediate stage 
between the family and humanity, and that national ideas 
must be respected — which is what the Jingo does not 
hold, when it happens to be the ideas of another country. 
But we also say that a really great movement forward will 
be known by its international character. The Christian 
Church, the Revival of Letters, the French Revolution — 
all were for mankind, not for any one race of people. 
And so long as nationalism holds the field, we do not ex- 
pect any great forward social movement. The forces 
which will break up mere nationalism are the aggregation 
of capital, the combinations of labor, and the conjunction 
of the Occident and Orient. But this is too large a theme 
upon which to enter now. 



HISTORY OF THE ORIGIN OF THE RED CROSS 
AND OF THE GENEVA CONVENTION. 

BY PROFESSOR RUDOLF MULLER. 

Translated from the German. 

The century now nearing its end has brought us, espe- 
cially in its latter half and in these closing days, such a 
fulness of discoveries, following each other in rapid suc- 
cession, and progress in every realm of human thought 
and activity, that we have gradually become accustomed 
to take these modern achievements, after a short time, as 
matters of course. We scarcely think any longer how 
near to us the dark ages lie, when the old law of war 
with all its horrors and cruelties, its plunderings, desola- 
tions, and other barbarous practices, was still in force, 
when it was considered not only prudent but right to do 
an enemy all the damage possible, and when the private 
individual in time of war was completely beyond the pale 
of the law. Only the second half of our century has the 
credit of having proclaimed the right of the wounded 
warrior to immediate help, and the general neutrality of 
the wounded and their care-takers, and of having through 
the Geneva Convention established this principle as a 
part of international law. 

The principle which lay at the basis of the Geneva Con- 
vention and the Red Cross is not new, but may be traced 
back for several hundred years. Especially in the numer- 
ous wars of the former, and of the first decades of this 
century, were attempts again and again made to put it 
in practice at least during the continuance of the imme- 
diate campaign. But apart from a series of special 
treaties which had reference to the exchange and ransom 
of prisoners, capitulation, etc., all these efforts had led 
to no lasting effect, that is, no generally recognized 
agreement equally binding upon all civilized peoples. 
Besides, toward the end of the last century this humani- 
tarian idea had ceased to be so strongly felt, and espe 
cially after the beginning of the Nineteenth Century it 
began to be lost sight of both in literature and as a prac- 
tical measure on the battle-field. This was strikingly the 
case in the wars which immediately preceded the Geneva 
Convention. But in consequence of the spread of civili- 
zation not even these wars were carried on with the 
cruelty and fiendishness of former centuries. But on the 
other hand the means of destruction and confusion had 
in the meantime made frightful progress. The terrible 
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lot of wounded and sick combatants appeared in all its 
wretchedness in the war of 1859 between Austria on the 
one side and France and Sardinia on the other. 

Here begins the activity of the man whose mission it 
was to bring about a complete change in this matter, and 
whose name is inseparably connected with the work which 
he called into existence. 

Henry Dunant, born on the 8th of May, 1828, in the 
city of Geneva, equally famed for its benevolent enter- 
prises and spiritual activities, as the son of an old and 
highly respectable family of the reformed faith, early 
showed a deep fondness for works of philanthropy. 
Among other literary productions, one of which on 
Tunis, which he had visited and which was very little 
known at that time, had caused him to be elected a mem- 
ber of several learned societies, he published in 1858 a 
book against slavery in the United States. And as he 
had in general the warmest interest in the unfortunate 
and downtrodden of this world, he had already before 
the Italian campaign busied himself much with the ques- 
tion of arrangements for the care of wounded common 
soldiers. A particularly strong impression had been 
made upon him by the efforts of the noble English wo- 
man, Miss Florence Nightingale, who during the Crimean 
war had shown such extraordinary activity as manager 
of the English hospitals at Skutari and Balaklava. 

So in the year 1859, at thirty-one years of age, imme- 
diately after the outbreak of hostilities, Dunant repaired 
to the scene of the Italian war, to acquaint himself with 
war by personal observation. But what impelled him to 
go into the midst of these conflicts was not idle curiosity 
or a useless adventurousness, but the wish to see, in 
order afterwards to act and to render assistance. He 
took up his quarters in Castiglione, near the village of 
Solferino, which was soon after to become so mournfully 
famous. Here he had the opportunity for the first time 
to learn by personal observation the horrors of the battle- 
field, and this sight strengthened him in his purpose not 
to rest until the nations should unite in establishing cer- 
tain general regulations for the protection and care of 
wounded and sick warriors. ''As to the question how^'' 
says Dunant himself, " I had not at the time taken any 
thought. I had indeed something else to do I The terri- 
ble spectacle of numberless wounded men, who helplessly 
saw their end coming, made a deep impression upon me. 
The insufficiency of the sanitary service seemed to me 
very distressing and was afterwards recognized even by 
those who had at first refused to see it. The sight of the 
wounded awakened in me at first only a vague thought of 
the pressing necessity and possibility of a declaration of 
permanent inviolability for the wounded and their care- 
takers. Although looked upon by my friends as a halu- 
cination, this thought became more and more clear and 
distinct before my spiritual eye, until the publication of 
my book, in which I felt providentially called upon to lay 
down the principle that every wounded man when down, 
to which ever side he belonged, should be held to be in- 
violable.'* But in order that the work might succeed, 
the public had to be prepared for the acceptance of a 
sorrowful truth. This purpose Dunant accomplished with 
his book, '' A Reminiscence of Solferino,'* which ap- 
peared in 1862, first only in manuscript form, but in the 
same year it was published and soon translated into 
nearly all the European tongues, into German alone 
three times. 



In this book, which we must examine more closely, 
since in it lies the germ of the Red Cross and the Geneva 
Convention, Dunant leads us back to the scene of the 
Italian war and paints first in a masterful way the battle 
itself and then the subsequent scenes of horror and 
lamentation on the battle-field. Unfortunately we must 
refrain from giving any samples of this description free 
from all declamation and clap-trap but profound in its 
very simplicity, and confine ourselves to a brief summary. 

Fearful is the spectacle on which the sun rises on the 
25th of June ; terrible the everywhere reigning desolation 
and confusion, innumerable the heart-rending events 
which occur on the battle-field. But saddest of all is the 
fate of the unfortunate wounded who by thousands cover 
the battle-field and pitifully call in vain for help and 
water. The military authorities, as far as possible, con- 
tinue to have the wounded gathered up and conveyed to 
Castiglione, whence they are to be conveyed to the hospi- 
tals of the neighboring cities of Lombardy, there finally 
to receive regular treatment and to have the necessary 
amputations made. But because of the lack of means of 
conveyance, the unfortunates must wait several days in 
Castiglione. This city whose crammed condition passes 
all description, soon becomes a monstrous hospital for 
French as well as for Austrians. New trains of wounded 
men keep arriving, and their number grows to such pro- 
portions that the authorities, the inhabitants and the 
small body of troops which had remained in the city soon 
became wholly unable to cope with so much misery. 

Sorrowful episodes now begin. Neither water nor 
provisions are wanting, and yet the wounded hunger and 
thirst. Lint in abundance is at hand, but there are no 
hands to place it on the wounds. " Of how many death- 
struggles and woes," cries Dunant, " might the days from 
the 25th to the 27th of June tell ! By reason of the heat, 
the dust and the want of care the wounds have become 
ghastly and very painful. Noisome exhalations poison 
the air, in spite of all the arrangements which are made 
to keep in good condition the places which serve as 
lazarettos. Since new trainloads of wounded men arrive 
in Castiglione every quarter of an hour, the want of sur- 
geons, nurses and assistants becomes continually more 
painfully real. 

Dunant himself, in the midst of this suffering, per- 
forms with noble devotion and self-denial whatever lies 
in his power. Everywhere he seeks to help, to comfort, 
and to alleviate. Although every family has enough to 
do to take care of the officers received, he succeeds in 
securing a number of women from among the people who 
seek to make themselves useful in caring for the thou- 
sands of wounded. '* People who are literally dying 
of hunger and thirst must be given food and especially 
water, their wounds must be bound up, these bodies cov- 
ered with blood, dirt and vermin must be washed, and 
all this done in a glowing-hot atmosphere, in the midst 
of nauseous, foul exhalations and with lamentations and 
shrieks of pain all about." As well as he can, Dunant 
sets up a hospital in one of the Churches of Castiglione, 
in which nearly five hundred soldiers are crowded togeth- 
er. Other hundreds bedded on straw in front of the 
church suffer and moan. He orders bandages, tobacco 
and other means of relief from Brescia ; he gets other 
voluntary helpers, but many of these go away after a 
short time because their nerves can not bear the unac- 
customed sight. 
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With the same masterfulness, with which Dunant pre- 
viously described the battle itself and the battlefield, he 
relates a hundred touching incidents from the hospitals 
of the different cities of Lombardy ; but at the same time 
he is moved to set forth continually the sad lack, every- 
where apparent, of surgeons. During the first eight days 
after the battle the wounded who have been given up by 
the surgeons receive no further care. They are left to 
die alone with sad and broken hearts. This of course 
was inevitable, considering the small number of nurses 
and the great number of the wounded. '' A pitiless and 
heartless necessity compelled the leaving of these unfor- 
tunates to die, without further care and the wasting on 
them of percious time, which must be saved for those 
soldiers who yet might be saved.'' 

"How valuable,'* cries Dunant bitterly, '' would have 
been, in these Lombard cities, a few hundred devoted, 
experienced^ and above all previously trained voluntary 
helpers. In them the separate efforts at giving help and 
the disunited forces would have found a point of union. 
Those who would have been able to counsel and to direct 
did not have the necessary time, and most of the others, 
who brought only their insuflacient and often fruitless 
personal service, had no knowledge and experience. 
Futhermore, in spite of all their goodwill, what could a 
handful of single individuals do in the presence of such 
a pressing need ! On the other hand, voluntary, picked 
and skillful nurses, sent out by unions with the approval 
of their governments and protected by a convention 
drawn up by the war-making powers, would have mas- 
tered these diflflculties and accomplished incomparably 
more good." 

" But of what use is it," Dunant says in concluding 
his book, " to call to memory so many scenes of suffering 
and sorrow, and to arouse such painful feelings ?" What 
purpose does it serve to depict faithfully painful particu- 
lars and to spread before the reader pictures of despair ? 
We would answer this very natural question with anoth- 
er : Ought it not to be possible to establish in all 
European countries aid-societies whose aim it shall be to 
have the wounded in times of war taken care of without 
regard to their nationality ? Since we must still despair 
of the wishes and hopes of the associations of the friends 
of peace, since men will yet for a good while mutually 
destroy one another, without hating one another, and 
since it will be considered the greatest glory of war to de- 
stroy as many men's lives as possible, since people ven- 
ture still to assert with Joseph de Maistre that there is 
something Godlike in war, since men every day, with a 
perseverance worthy of a better cause, invent increasingly 
fearful means of destruction, and the inventors of these 
murderous instruments are encouraged by the emulously 
arming states of Europe, — why should not advantage be 
taken of a time of comparative rest and quiet to answer 
the question which we have raised, equally important from 
the standpoint both of humanity and of Christianity? If 
this subject can only be gotten sufficiently before the 
minds of people, it will without doubt call forth reflections 
and articles from influential persons ; but the first thing 
is to bring the idea to the attention of the different 
branches of the great European family, to gain the atten- 
tion and sympathy of all those who are sufficiently 
thoughtful and tender to enter into the sufferings of their 
fellowmen. That is the purpose of this book." 
Dunant then sets forth more in detail the nature of the 



organization and the function of the societies which he 
has in mind, and declares once more that the corps of 
workers in the field hospitals would remain insufficient 
even if it were doubled or trebled, and that only through 
general cooperation is there any hope of lessening the 
evils of war. But he maintains first of all that it is im- 
portant that such regulations should be agreed upon be- 
fore the outbreak of hostilities. Such associations, in 
case they were made permanent, could also in times of 
peace perform useful service, in the event of pestilences, 
floods, great conflagrations and other great unforeseen 
calamities. The motive of philanthropy which had led 
to their formation would lead them to go wherever a 
field was open for their activity. Humanity and mo- 
rality imperiously require a work such as is here outlined. 
It is a duty to the fulfilment of which every man of 
honor and of influence should feel bound to contribute 
his best service. 

With such recommendations Dunant closes his book, 
which was for the Geneva Convention what Uncle Tom's 
Cabin was for the overthrow of slavery in the United 
States. The double service which Dunant accomplished 
by this publication was that he not only awakened, 
through his remarkable word-painting, a general interest 
in the long neglected question of the care of the wounded 
in war but also set forth a practical plan for its solution, 
and so gave impiuse to the most remarkable general 
scheme of benevolence which the world has yet seen, and 
which belongs among the greatest and most famous accom- 
plishments of our century. Dunant would have earned the 
right to our lasting gratitude, if he had done no more than 
publish his ''A Reminiscence of Solferino." But he was 
not content to rest there. He did not leave it to chance to 
win friends and supporters for his noble plan and to 
carry out his proposals, but this he undertook himself. 
And though on one side cheap contempt, mean jealousy 
and military prejudices rendered his task difficult, on the 
other side, as Dunant thankfully acknowledges, many 
noble women of all ranks and all lands prayed for his 
success and encouraged him in his difficult apostolic mis- 
sion. 

Furthermore Dunant found in his native city of Geneva 
a society of excellent men, who were in a position 
thoroughly to appreciate a book written exclusively from 
the standpoint of philanthropy. It was the "Geneva 
General Aid Society" and its president, Gustave Moynier, 
who through their cooperation did most to promote the 
work. In their session of February 9th, 1863, this 
Society decided to take into serious consideration the prop- 
osition expressed in the conclusion of '* A Reminiscence 
of Solferino" and to try to secure the establishment of 
permanent associations for the care of the wounded, as 
desired by Dunant. " In a spirit of philanthropy and 
without hesitation, but with a consciousness of the dif- 
ficulties in the way of this undertaking," it named a 
commission of five of its members, the chairmanship of 
which, since it needed an influential person, was taken, 
on Dunant's request, by the Commander-in-chief of the 
Federal Troops, the honorable and meritorious General 
Dufour, the first who encouraged Dunant in his under- 
taking. Besides Dunant and Moynier, the other mem- 
bers of the Committee were two Geneva Doctors, Mau- 
noir and Appia. 

After their first two sessions which were held in Feb- 
ruary and March, the Commission did not meet again for 
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five months. During this time Dunant was extraordin- 
arily active. In furtherance of the work he kept at his 
own expense two secretaries, and undertook, also at his 
own expense, several journeys, especially to Paris, where 
he succeeded in winning for his cause numerous persons, 
citizens as well as foreigners, while he distributed gratu- 
itously everywhere his publications in different lan- 
guages. For since Paris at that time gave the tone for 
the cultivated society of Europe and was the standard of 
taste for all Europe, it was of the greatest importance to 
gain a following in this city for the work which had been 
started. The whole work at this time rested, as we see, 
on the shoulders of Dunant. Yet this was only the be- 
ginning of his great personal activity, whose influence 
and success grew from day to day, while at the same 
time the efforts of his co-workers became more and more 
prominent. 

The Commission had taken pains in the outset to give 
publicity to Dunant' s proposition for an international con- 
gress of benevolence, which was to take place at Berlin 
in September, and had entrusted to Dunant the drawing 
up of a memorial. But since this Congress did not come 
off, Moynier came to the conclusion, along with Dunant, 
that the only means of getting the cause successfully 
started, was the calling together of an international Con- 
ference at Geneva. This plan was warmly approved by 
the Commission at its third meeting, and the 26th of Oc- 
tober, 1863, was set for the opening of the Conference. 
At the same time Dunant expressed his purpose to attend 
the Statistical Congress to be held in Berlin at the begin- 
ning of September, in order to interest this as well as the 
German public in the cause. From there he proposed to 
visit Dresden, Vienna, Munich and other cities. He also 
undertook the distribution of a circular letter, to which 
was added a form of agreement in ten articles which he 
had prepared. 

It was of prime importance to secure the interest of 
foreign princes and other leading personalities in the 
proposed conference. In this matter also, as Dr. E. 
Lueder, the historian of the Geneva Convention, declares, 
it was again Dunant in particular who, through earnest 
and patient efforts and sacrifices, through the seeking out 
and interesting of those whose aid was wanted, promoted 
the work in its early stages, and prepared the way for the 
diplomatic results which followed. 

In Berlin, whither Dunant next went, he had already 
prepared the way for the realization of his plans through 
his personal connections, his extensive correspondence 
and his publications. The Statistical Congress, before 
which the subject was introduced by the Dutch staff- 
surgeon. Dr. Basting, in whom Dunant had found a de- 
voted co-worker, showed its appreciation of Dunant's 
efforts and expressed the wish that the proposed Con- 
ference at Geneva might contribute toward lessening the 
sacrifices of life and health which battles cause. But 
Dunant found special cooperation in the Prussian royal 
family, which contributed very greatly to the success of 
the convention through the sympathy with his plans 
which it had shown since 1862, and through the cordial 
and active support of the important principle of neutrality 
which it gave during the Statistical Congress. 

Encouraged by this most helpful cooperation, as well 
as by the powerful support which he received at Berlin 
from the War Minister, von Roon, and a few friends, he 
added while at Berlin, on his own responsibility, to the 



original draft of the Geneva Committee three further 
propositions, in which the idea of neutralization appeared 
for the first time. Because of this enunciation of the 
principle of neutrality, which later constituted the only 
exclusive declaration of the convention, did the relation of 
Berlin to the Convention become so important. 

From Berlin Dunant went to Dresden, Vienna, Mu- 
nich, etc., in order there to win adherents to his cause. 
Of special weight was the adherence of King John of Sax- 
ony who said at the end of a long interview which he 
gave to Dunant : "A people that would not take part in 
this philanthropic work would certainly be put under ban 
by the public opinion of Europe." Through skilful em- 
ployment of this noble utterance of the *' Nestor of 
Kings," which, according to Dunant's testimony, worked 
like a talisman, many hesitating persons were subse- 
quently won to the cause. In respect to the Conference, 
Dunant found also the most cordial cooperation in Stutt- 
gart, where the subsequent Queen Olga twice sent for 
him and on his request became the patroness of a union 
of men and women to be formed under her care, the 
Wiirtemberg Sanitary Union. 

(concluded next month.) 

There is more Catarrh in this section of the country 
than all other diseases put together, and until the last few 
years was supposed to be incurable. For a great many 
years doctors pronounced it a local disease, and prescribed 
local remedies, and by constantly failing to cure with 
local treatment, pronounced it incurable. Science has 
proven catarrh to be a constitutional disease, and, there- 
fore, requires constitutional treatment. HalFs Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, is the only constitutional cure on the market. It 
is taken internally in doses from ten drops to a tea- 
spoonful. It acts directly on the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system. They offer one hundred dollars for 
any case it fails to cure. Send for circulars and testi- 
monials. Address, 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
[^ Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
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